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then in blossom. ‘Well, Mary,’ said Mr. Wil- 
liams, ‘ you see this apple-tree, so full of beauti- 
ful blossoms?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ Well, if you 
were togo to it and shake the blossoms off, no 
fruit would come; I am afraid that you have 
shaken off those feelings, Mary,’ said he; ‘ If 
ever you feel so again, beware of shaking them 
off, rather foster and cherish them.’ Soon after 
the preacher departed ; but in a short time her 
mistress noticed Mary wiping the tears away 
from her cheeks, and she asked her what was 
the matter, whether she was ill or not. She re- 
a. that she was not, but that a word which 

r. Williams had said before he went away 
that morning had made a deep impression upon 
her. The result of it was that she gave herself 
to Christ without delay; and she spent a happy 
life in his service."—From some of the great 


preachers of Wales. By Owen Jones, M. A., 1886. 
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For “‘ Tus Frrenp.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 233. 


TEACHING BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


William Williams, of Wern, near Wrexham, 
a highly gifted and esteemed Welsh preacher, 
living from 1781 to 1840; “was essentially a 
man of peace. He would always avoid every- 
thing that tasted of contention in the church. 
Often would he say that, the law of the house of 
God was love. He visited many churches during 
his last illness, and his words to them all were, 
‘Love one another.’ He would repeat a remark 
he heard in an annual meeting in Liverpool, 
that ‘of all birds, the one that is scared most 
by the sound of the gun, is the dove.’ ‘ Remem- 
ber, Mr. Williams would say, ‘that the Holy 
Spirit is likened to a dove, and that if you shoot 
at one another, the dove will soon leave you.’ 
He made the following impressive remarks in a 
meeting at Rhos: ‘I remember once being in 
the company of an old seaman, who recounted 
to me some of his hardships and adventures. 
He said that the most terrible battle he ever was 
in, was that which took place in the night be- 
tween his own ship and another British vessel. 
The one mistook the other for an enemy. Many 
were killed on both sides, and the two vessels 
were greatly damaged ; but when the dawn ap- 
peared, they found they had been fighting their 
own friends, for both had the British flag. They 
at once drew near and saluted each other, and 
wept over the dreadful calamity. It is just the 
same with Christians in this world, one sect mis- 
taking another for an enemy. It is night and 
they do not see. What will be their amazement 
when they look in one anothers’ faces in the 
light of eternity, after having been fighting 
fiercely in this world? They ought, at least, to 
have patience enough to wait for the light before 
they begin to fight, lest they fire at their own 
friends by mistake.” 
_ “He was once visiting a family of his friends 
it Denbighshire. In the morning, when an op- 
portunity was given, he asked the servant, ‘ Mary, 
do you think anything of religion, Jesus Christ 
and your own soul in these times?’ ‘No, indeed,’ 
was the reply. ‘Did you ever before think of 
these things, Mary?’ ‘Oh! I did, indeed, many 
€s in years gone by; but that is now over.’ 
¢ window was open, and there was an apple- 
tree growing in the garden before it, and it was 


An illustration of faith may be found in the 
following anecdote :— 

“A number of years ago, I read an account 
of a visit made by the Prince of Wales, in com- 
pany with an eminent man of science, to a great 
iron foundry. They stood together by a stream 
of red-hot iron, flowing slowly out of the smelt- 
ing furnace. ‘Do you believe in science?’ said 
his companion to the prince. ‘I do,’ was the 
reply. ‘Then thrust your moistened finger into 
that stream.’ The prince at once divided the 
stream with his finger, and the finger was not 
burned. 

Whether this particular incident occurred or 
not, the same thing is not unfrequently done by 
workmen in foundries. On the instant of/the 
contact of the hand with the fiery liquid, there 
ensues what the scientific men call the ‘spheroi- 
dal state, in the water on its surface. The sud- 
den evaporation is somehow attended by a repel- 
lency that perfectly shields the flesh, for the 
moment, from contact with the burning sub- 
stance through which it passes. A learned pro- 
fessor has related to me, that having had oc- 
casion to refer, in a popular lecture, to the prin- 
ciple of the spheroidal state, and to explain how 
a stream of molten iron could be thus parted by 
the naked hand with impunity, a lad among his 
hearers, informed him that his father, a work- 
man in a foundry near by, had often done it. 
The lecturer repaired to the place, and the work- 
man repeated the experiment in his presence, 
but, in reply to an inquiry, informed him that 
the other workmen were afraid to do it. 

We may suppose a person to understand the 
principle of the spheroidal state, yet the sight 
of the red-hot liquid might induce a recoil which 
his faith in the principle would not suffice to 
overcome.” 


The account that is given of a Scotch tenant’s 
interview with his landlord, is an instructive il- 
lustration of the folly of trusting in spiritual 
matters to any lower power than Him who rules 
all things :— 

“A certain Scottish nobleman lived quite a 
retired life, and left his affairs very much in the 


hands of others, Donald, one of his tenantry, 
rented a farm, upon which his forefathers had 
lived for above two hundred years. The lease 
which he held was on the point of expiring, and 
the steward refused him a renewal, wishing to 
put the farm into the hands of a friend of his 
own. Poor Donald tried every argument in his 

wer with the steward, but in vain; and, at 
sae he bent his steps to the castle, deter- 
mined to make his case known to his lordship. 
Here, however, he was again repulsed ; the porter 
had received orders from the steward, and re- 
fused him admittance. . 

Donald turned away almost in — and 
resolved upon a bold measure, as his only chance 
of success. He climbed the garden wall in an 
unfrequented part, and entered the house by a 
private door. At length he approached the 
private apartment of the nobleman. He heard 
a voice, and drawing near, found it was his lord- 
ship’s, and that he was engaged in prayer. Re- 
tiring to a short distance, he waited until the 
aw was concluded, and could not but hear 

is lordship pleading earnestly with the Virgin 
Mary and St. Francis, for their intercession on 
his behalf. 

At length his lordship ceased. Donald, who 
had stood trembling with anxiety for the result, 
now gently knocked at the door. ‘Come in, 
was his lordship’s reply, and Donald entered. 
‘Who are you, man? and what do you want?’ 
was the inquiry. Donald stated his case. The 
— listened, was touched with the tale, and 

aving heard something of Donald, assured him 
of his protection, and that his lease should be 
renewed. Many artless but earnest thanks fol- 
lowed, and he was departing, when a thought of 
anxiety for his noble master entered his mind. 
Donald returned and spoke thus: ‘ My lord, I 
was a bold man, and you forgave me, and have 
saved me and my poor family from ruin. Many 
blessings attend you! I would again be a bold 
man, if I might, and say something further to 
your lordship.’ 

‘ Well, man, speak out.’ 

‘ Why, my lord, I was well-nigh a ruined man; 
so I was bold and came to your lordship’s door, 
and as I stood there, I could not but hear your 
lordship praying to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Francis, and you seemed unhappy. Now, my 
lord, forgive me, but I cannot help thinking the 
Virgin Mary and St. Francis will do you no 
good, any more than your lordship’s steward and 

orter did for me. I had been a ruined man if 

had trusted to them; but I came direct to your 
lordship, and you heard me. Now, if your lord- 
ship would but leave the Virgin Mary and St. 
Francis, and just go direct to the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and pray to Him for what you 
need, He will hear you ; for He has said, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden ;’ 
and again, ‘ Him that cometh to Me, I will in no 
wise cast out. Will your lordship forgive me, 
and just try for yourself?’ 

It is said that his lordship was struck with 
this simple argument, and that he afterwards 
found, what a poor penitent sinner trusting in 





Jesus will always find—pardon, peace and sal- 
vation.” J. W. 


For ** Tus Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans, 
(Continued from page 402.) 

1796. Fifth Mo. 18th.—At a kind Friend’s 
house there was sent in the afternoon a fine 
riding wagon with nice horses, for that Friend’s 
wife and me to ride in to visit her mother 
and some others. I told her I had no ob- 
jection to going, yet was not free to ride in 
that carriage, nor with such horses; but I could 
go on foot, and she might ride in it, as a late 
rain caused the roads to be wet and unpleasant 
walking. ‘This was a trial to us both, as she ap- 
oe to be a good-spirited woman; but I be- 
ieved it best for me to hold forth my testimony 
for simplicity and lowly-mindedness. 

19th.—I was at Rahaway Monthly Meeting, 
and at an evening meeting appointed by my 
Friend, J.S., held here. These seemed to be 
laborious seasons, though attended by many 
Friends on their way to Yearly Meeting at New 
York—(reaching to that city nextday). I was 
somewhat comforted; many Friends kindly came 
to see me. 

2ist.—The Yearly Meeting of ministers and 
elders began at 10 o’clock, [where] were our 
Friends, John Wigham and Martha Kouth, from 
Europe, with others out of other parts; a second 
sitting thereof was in the afternoon; low times 
to me. I thought many of us were got into a 
state of easy indulgence in many things, and 
are not soon to be removed from beds of ease. 
I tried at it a little, yet not to much purpose. I 
hinted that the benefit and well-ordering of this 
large Yearly Meeting would much depend on 
the wise conduct of those in high stations— 
guarding well their own example and conversa- 
tion; and then watching over younger people 
carefully : checking their going on formal visits 
from house to house; that if favored to receive 
a little good, they might not lose its savor, or 
learn bad fashions or unprofitable customs, by 
getting into companies and indulging vanities, 
so as to be in danger of returning from such a 
solemnity worse than when they came to it :— 
that of sitting up late in the evenings, and laying 
in bed late in the mornings. I had also to men- 
tion my belief, it was unprofitable for body and 
soul. I thought this kind of doctrine seemed 
rather hard or close for me to deliver among 
brethren and sisters of high rank in a large 
city; and though lately visited with alarming 
= 1 fear too many are not enough hum- 

ed. 

23rd.—The meeting of business began, which 
in most of its sittings seemed times of exercise : 
the stream being low, as I thought—members 
being too generally tinctured more or less with 
a worldly spirit—know not the proper value of 
the precious Truth, and thus become captivated, 
barren and dwarfish. 

At one sitting of the Select Meeting, on 
Fourth-day morning, the Truth appeared to 
have comfortable dominion; my mind in the 
liberty thereof was emboldened to inform my 
brethren and sisters of my exercise on observing 
a custom to prevail in the city which I thought 
was not right; and if I differed from all my 
Friends in sentiment, I hoped I might be ex- 
cused. It was that of employing men to do 
womens’ work in houses, etc. That I did not 
doubt there being women enough, healthy and 
capable of business, if their minds were applied 
thereto, to do all that was necessary in families; 
and as provisions were dear, and men’s labor 


THE FRIEND. 


high rated, they had better be employed in the 
field, or outdoor business, than at women’s work. 
If the young women were to be brought up in a 
course of family industry, and to rise early in 
the morning, I believed it might contribute to 
health, and tend to fit many of them better for 
business and the management of household af- 
fairs, if they should come to need that, than if 
brought up in an easy, delicate manner; having 
seen some such in my time who have been re- 
duced to great hardship and unable then to min- 
ister to their own necessities ; and perhaps there 
may be instances of this kind proceeding out of 
families where men had been employed to do 
women’s work, and children indulged in a deli- 
cate, idle life. Though my testimony on this 
head seemed to go hard with some to whom it 
might seem applicable, yet I found it had the 
concurrence of many Friends, who expressed 
unity therewith. It was also proposed by one 
Friend that a minute of the substance of the 
concern be taken on their book, which was 
agreed to. 

This was a memorable time; the power of 
Truth in dominion; lofty spirit chained down ; 
the rich and the great having to submit to the 
simple discipline prevalent in the present season. 

In a following sitting of ministers and elders, 
the same concern was strenghthened by others: 
and Friends in the city and country closely ad- 
vised to attend to the contents of what was 
taken on minute at the former sitting. The bow 
seemed (as I believed) to be at this season re- 
newed and strengthened by the Lord’s Power, 
in the hands of some little ones, who had to 
shoot their arrows against the queen of pride. 
I did not find myself clear without also hinting 
my exercise on the growing custom of Friends 
having fine carpets and flowery things in their 
rooms ; which I believed were not brought into 
use by the dictates of simple Truth; and that a 
number of such matters might well be spared, 
and thus help be administered towards warming 
and covering many of the poor. 

28th.—The Yearly Meeting ended the 28th, 
with a public meeting. I was exceedingly 
stripped that evening; having to confess, with 
the prophet of old, “I am a worm, and no man.” 
So great was my poverty, that I feared I should 
murmur; there seeming to be no sense of good 
left. But I tried to get into quietude, therein 
to know what further the Lord had for me to 
do. Next day being the first of the week, there 
were held three meetings in the city; the last of 
which was appointed for the youth of all de- 
scriptions. These were large, and I thought 
ended well, yet not so highly favored as some 
have been. Here I parted with my beloved 
Friends, J. Wigham and M. Routh, each turn- 
ing to our own allotments in the Master’s work : 
John, to Long Island, Martha to the Northern 
Meetings in this government, and I towards the 
Genesee country and Upper Canada. 

30th.—Musing on the state of things, I feared 
that since the late mortality, the people in this 
city are grown rather worse than better. This 
is cause of grief to many as well as myself; 
though I do not see I have any further to do in 
the place. Next day I left New York, as one 
having none inheritance on earth. (31st.) Trav- 
elled about 40 miles to Croton River, and had a 
pretty large meeting that evening, on short no- 
tice, which proved reviving and satisfactory, be- 
lieving it ended to the honor of Truth. 

Sixth Mo. 1st.—I went about 40 miles further 
to a Friend’s house near the North River; and 
the next day was at their week-day meeting at 
Swago, which was small, yet in measure favored, 


After which I visited an aged Friend under 
bodily affliction, but in a heavenly frame of 
mind, who, although his pain was great, refused 
the taking of laudanum as a medicine, lest jt 
might tend to stupefy his senses, near the cloge 
of life, by its benumbing effects. I much 
roved of his religious caution herein ; fully 
Catteries it has often been handed out by doc. 
tors in an unrighteous manner; which in some 
instances may injure the clear understanding of 
departing souls, in their last moments. 

I am informed by a Friend, who says he had 
it from the mouths of two merchants in New 
York, who were in partnership, that in the sum. 
mer of last year they imported from the East 
Indies teas and silks, on which the duties which 
were to be paid amounted to more than one 
hundred thousand dollars; and, as it is said, 
much of those duties goes towards defraying 
the expenses of war; I do not see how Friends 
can, consistently with a clear testimony to that 
pure principle which stands against all cruelty 
and bloody measures, freely purchase and use 
the goods on which such duties are laid; it 
being (as I take it,) generally agreed that those 
who use or consume the articles so circumstanced 
do pay the duties. Such are my tender scruples 
and testimony; and so I leave it for others to 
look at it, perhaps when I am dead and gone— 
believing it to be what was given me to bear, 
and attend to, in simplicity and integrity of 
heart. 

The 3rd, I proceeded on my way, and came 
to Z. Green’s; had a solid time in his family; 
several young women were there, and it was a 
satisfactory season. I also visited an aged woman 
Friend of a heavenly mind, as I believed. I 
have to wait a little for a companion; feeling 
inward calmness. This I take to be a Divine 
gift, to support a tottering mind. 

5th.—I was at Creek Meeting (Nine Part- 
ners), where strength was given me to labor (I 
believe) to the honor of Truth, and my own 
comfort. Next day, my companion coming, we 
rode to Little Nine Partners; and the day after 
that, upon short notice, had a pretty large meet- 
ing, to good satisfaction, at Catskill, amongst 
the Presbyterians. 

8th.—Crossing the North River here, we pro 
ceeded westward towards Unadilla. I felt my- 
self as a stranger in a strange land; yet per 
ceived a little something which inwardly sweet 
ened the mind. The next day we went much 
the same course, through a wilderness, where the 
mountains were admirably high, which seemed 
awful ; and travelling very difficult among roots, 
rocks and mire. Sometimes we seemed to be 
surrounded in such a manner with mountains a 
though there would be no way. Here it was 
hinted to mind, “ Look not outwardly, but to 
the Lord, and the path.” I then felt more easy, 
scarcely daring for a while to raise my head o 
look about me. The road also continued difi- 
cult the next day, but I was favored with a sweet 
calm. I thought perhaps many of my Friends 
were, in another way, toiling themselves, in try- 
ing to get riches, and leave their children rich— 
and I, struggling along thus, might come to die 
outwardly poor. But my mind was touched 0 
this wise: Thy riches come another way; 
thou art faithful, thy reward shall be sure, and 
sufficient. 

(To be continued.) 


BLEssED is the man who learns to profit by 
his wants and infirmities, and who, in all the 
privations he endures is submissive to the will 
of God.—Selected. 
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For “Tue Frienp.”” 


Mar] Pits. 


In a notice of a visit to Hylton’s sand pits on 
the Pensauken Creek, in THe Frrenp, of last 
week, it was stated that they are in the Cretaceous 
formation—which extends in a long belt or 
strip across New Jersey in a direction from 
northeast to southwest. 

The lowest of the layers which are included 
in this formation come to the surface or crop 
out on the northwest side. These are the plastic 
clays—the fine clays and potters’ clays—such as 
we found at Hylton’s, under the beds of sand 
and gravel. As we cross the Cretaceous belt at 
right angles to its length, by travelling to the 
southeast, these clays sink deeper and deeper 
into the earth; or, in other words, have more of 
other layers lying on top of them. Above the 
plastic clay is a thick bed of clay marls—a 
dark-colored clay, with some of the green-sand 
rains intermixed. Above this are three marl 
Beds, separated by beds of red and yellow 
sands. 

Through the kindness of a friend living at 
Glassboro, N. J., I had the opportunity on the 
9th of Seventh Month, of visiting the excava- 
tions for marl made by the West Jersey Marl 
Company on the banks of Mantua Creek. The 
company had adopted the plan of removing the 
material lying on the surface of the marl, and 
then excavating the marl to the depth of the 
layer—of, perhaps 15 feet— provision having 
been made for drainage by the construction of 
adrain into the creek a mile or more further 
down its channel. This process had been car- 
ried on, until they worked so far back into the 
bank, that the overlying layers of gravel and 
sand became so thick, that it was too ex- 
pensive to move them; and another place was 
selected for the scene of similar operations. 
These pits were now deserted, and the place pre- 
sented a view of an uneven bed of gravel lying 
where the marl had formerly been—on the edges 
of the excavation; the banks showed the dark 
green marl in its natural position, overlaid with 
gravel and sand. 

As we go in a southeast direction, the layers 
of clay, marl sand, etc., sink deeper and deeper 
into the earth, at the general rate of from 20 to 
30 feet per mile; so that one does not travel 
many miles in that direction before the marl is 
80 far below the surface, that it is not exposed 
in any of the valleys or gulleys made by the 
washing of the streams; and then we may be 
said to have passed the marl district, although 
the marl still exists as is shown by the boring 
of deep wells at the ocean side, hee beds of 
marl are pierced several hundred feet below the 
surface. 

In the article on the clay pits, these layers of 
materials in Southern New Jersey were said to 
lie on each other like the leaves of a book. To 
make the comparison a clearer illustration of 
the actual condition, we may regard the strata 
of Southern New Jersey as a huge book lying 
on its side on a bed of primitive rocks, such as 
we find to the west of the Delaware. The bed 
on which it rests is not entirely level, but slopes 
downward at the rate of about 25 feet to the 
mile. So that the leaf which would be at the 
level of tide-water on the Delaware River above 
Philadelphia, would be 1,000 or more feet below 
ocean level at the sea-shore by Atlantic City. 

The marl beds of New Jersey are rich in 
fossils. On a former visit to the West Jersey 

Its, at a time when digging operations were 

ing carried on, I obtained many interesting 
specimens; but the locality where they were 


then most abundant, was now so overgrown 
with bushes and briars, that search there was 
fruitless. We found, however, a pile of shelly 
deposit thrown up by some diggings at the mill 
on Mantua Creek, which yielded many speci- 
mens of interest. Large shells, apparently al- 
lied to the oyster of to-day, were numerous; 
and I was interested to notice the outer part of 
many of these shells perforated with numerous 
small holes, such as we now see on the shells 
of our present species—and which are made by 
a boring sponge—thus giving us a proof that 
such sponges existed in the waters of the ocean 
where these shells grew long ages ago. 

Another fossil that interested us much was a 
smooth, round crystalline formation one-half an 
inch or less in diameter, and from two to four 
inches long, and tapering to a blunt point at 
one end. These are sometimes found in great 
abundance, and are the remains of an ancient 
species of cuttle-fish. At the larger end, in its 
unbroken state, there is an expanded hollow 

ortion, which the living animal inhabited. 

he specimens we found were all imperfect ;— 
indeed this thin enlargement which formed the 
home of the cuttlefish is so fragile, that com- 
paratively few of the thousands of specimens 
that have been picked up have any part of it 
left unbroken. 

The bones and teeth of many varieties of fish 
and reptiles have been found in the marl forma- 
tion—proving that these layers of sand, clay, 
etc., must have been deposited beneath the 
waters of the ocean, which then reached the 
vicinity of Trenton. This was probably then 
the point where the Delaware River emptied its 
waters into the sea. 

Some fish-ponds had been constructed by the 
banks of the Mantua Creek, in which we could 
see the gold-fish swimming about. Across the 
top of these ponds, in places, were stretched 
sheets of wire netting, the object of which we 
supposed was, to protect the fish from depreda- 
tion of the heron and other water-birds which 
prey on fish. Some parts of the pond were 
covered with a growth of water-lilies. 

In a shallow part of the creek we noticed a 
little school of perhaps 20 very little catfish, 
looking somewhat like tadpoles. They were 
clustered around a small stone. J. W. 





Storehouse and Fortress.—The poor peasant or 
fellah, who lives from year to year, or rather 
from month to month, conceals his scanty store, 
which is to supply him till the next harvest, in 
a silo, or underground pit, carefully covered 
over, either in his little plot or in the yard of 
his house, and drives his goats every night into 
his court-yard; but when a man becomes richer, 
in a land where wealth consists in flocks and 
herds, and in stores heaped up, rather than in 
money, this wealth in kind cannot be so easily 
concealed, and his first aim is to secure his posses- 
sions against the surprise of marauding parties. 
With this object he prepares to build a store- 
house, or defensible tower, such as we see still 
among the Druses of the Hauran, where he can 
bestow all his fruits and his goods. As the rob- 
ber parties are generally only a troop of light- 
armed horsemen, a simple square building of 
stone, loopholed in the upper story, is sufficient 
for security, these towers not being intended to 
resist regular military operations. Such a tower 
still exists at Carmel in Judah, the home of 
Nabal, and is attributed to Abigail’s churlish 
husband by the country folk around, though in 
reality of no earlier date than the time of the 
Crusades, having probably taken the place of 


an earlier and ruder building. The need for 
these towers, and the way in which stores were 
kept by the poorer classes, is illustrated in Jere- 
miah 41: 8, where ten men plead for their lives, 
“Slay us not: for we have treasures in the field, 
of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of 
honey ;” that is, hidden in stores, buried under- 
ground, which they could reveal to their captor, 
if their lives were spared.— H. B. Tristram, Canon 
of Durham.—From 8S. 8. Times. 





For ** Tue Frrenp.” 
Divine Intelligence. 


We are told there is a spirit in man, and that 
the inspiration of the Almighty, —_—— the 
medium of this spirit, gives an understanding in 
relation to heavenly things. And we have plenty 
of words outwardly, from the natural man, in 
relation to the works of the Spirit. But to 
hearken to the living eternal Word inwardly, 
which gives Divine intelligence to the soul, is 
better than all; for it is not only able to comfort 
at present, but to save forever. And this is that 
living Word of faith which has been preached 
inwardly to every intelligent son or daughter of 
Adam since the world began: and is said to be 
nigh to us all, even in our hearts and in our 
mouths as a swift witness to help us to discern 
between good and evil. For it is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. So that 
which may be known of God is manifest in man, 
for God has shown it unto us by his Spirit. Yet 
our vanity and self-confidence are so great, that 
many appear to prefer the letter to that Spirit 
which searcheth all things, yea the deep things 
of God. And in this searching Daniel says, 
“ many shall be purified and made white and 
tried; but the wicked shall do wickedly, and 
none of the wicked shall understand; but the 
wise shall understand. And they that be wise 
by Divine intelligence, shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 
But we all have to be tried. Paul was a chosen 
vessel of the Lord ; yet a messenger of Satan was 
permitted to buffet him for a season, as a thorn 
in the flesh. So he besought the Lord that it 
might depart from him. But the answer of the 
Lord was, “ my grace is sufficient for thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” So 
we should “count it all joy when we fall into 
divers temptations, if his preserving grace is 
around us, knowing that the trying of our faith 
worketh patience. But we must let patience 
have its perfect work, that ye “ may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.” And when this 
condition of perfection unto salvation is attained, 
it places us back as into the garden and para- 
dise of God. For Christ says: “To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God,” 
like our primeval parents were before sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin. 

Here we may partake, at intervals, even this 
side the grave, in a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, as a foretaste of the full fruition in the 
world to come. It is spoken of a being un- 
speakable because it is deeper and more sublime 
than human language can reach. Yet we have 
modern experts who profess to explain it all out 
with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, when 
we are plainly told that the world by its wisdom 
knows not God. But a sufficient portion is re- 
vealed to God’s little ones by his Spirit, whether 
they have ever seen the Scriptures or not. 

But I believe that Paul meant what he said, 
where he says, “ All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God,” and is profitable some for one 
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thing and some for another, that the man of God 
may be thoroughly furnished. Having the 
Scriptures without and the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Almighty within, as a heavenly 
anointing—an unction from the Holy One—to- 

ether with various gifts, all from the same 

pirit, we are thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, and left without excuse. 

Now from what I have written the reader 
may see that I believe in a Divine intelligence 
shining upon the heart or the spirit in man, as 
the inspiration of the Almighty, which gives to 
all who in faith open their hearts and receive it, 
an understanding in the ways of life and salva- 
tion. And that this saving seed of grace is uni- 
versal. And surely this saving seed of life and 
grace is universal, for the ways of light and life 
are as extensive as the ways of sin and death. 


D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Sixth Mo. 27th, 1890. 


For “ Tue Frrienp.” 


The Growth of Language. 


The main feature of the gradual development 
of our spoken language, as a human institution, 
may, perhaps, be the more or less continued 
origination and multiplication of abstract or 
general terms, as we are privileged to rise from 
the plodding contemplation of particular details 
or items of common experience, to the percep- 
tion of classes, and the apprehension of prin- 
ciples. It thus becomes the rich heritage of us 
on whom the ends of the world are come, and 
who are equipped with the comparatively recent 
science of philology, that we can even trace the 
historic development of human thought, in the 
corresponding development of language, much 
as the formation of the habitable surface of the 


globe we thus temporarily inhabit, is inferred by 
the geologist from an inspection of strata and 


fossils. The fossils seem to stand for particular 
literary productions, and the strata for the con- 
temporary degree of development in current lan- 
guage. 

A notable intimation of the primeval paucity 
of general terms, is that in the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis, where, by that law of 
“ poesis,” which we must ever follow in the ex- 
pression of advanced thought, the word “day,” 
is used to signify “ period,’ —the concrete item 
to stand for the, as yet, unnamed class, or ab- 
straction. All original utterance demands an 
effort of the imagination, such as that which is 
here implied. So, again, when “the prophet 
[Habbakuk] upon Shigioneth” was contempla- 
ting the possibilities and the demands of what, 
in our day, would be designated as “the living 
present,’—the truly awful transition instant be- 
tween the tremendous pest and the pregnant 
future,—he resorts to the very concrete peri- 
phrase, “in the midst of the years.’ The ab- 
stract present seems then to have been too 
shadowy a thing to have a noun-substantive 
specially devoted to it. “Inthe midst of the 
years make known!” Give us of thy undeceitful 
knowledge—give us adequate light and certainty 
in the continual crisis of our life-battle! “In 
wrath, remember mercy.” Let “the sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” 
Atonement for the past is indeed precious as a 

reliminary mercy, but the ounce of prevention 
is even more than the pound of cure. Give us 
understanding and we shall live (Ps. exix,144). 
Our spirit will then indeed sustain our infirmity 
(Prov. xviii,14), for we will work and even sing 
praises, “ with understanding,” even as the whole 
men which thou hast designed us to be! For 
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the prophet had already complained, “O Lord, 
I have heard thy speech, and was afraid.” That 
was indeed a speech, in which there was no un- 
certain sound, and in the light of which all cur- 
rent plausibilities were exposed in their inherent 
deformity. His first thought was for a revival 
of the simplicity and sensibility which quickly 
forsake the votary of pleasure. The pursuit of 
pleasure is nothing but the pursuit of surfaces ; 
and depth of experience is essential to the satis- 
faction of spiritual beings, who, by yielding to 
the strivings or solicitations of the Divine Father 
of spirits, have been quickened to the conscious- 
ness of their own spiritual nature. The so-called 
revivals of religion in our day, have been too 
largely characterized by a superficiality of faith, 
which has admitted and condoned a superficiality 
of life and of aim, and forged, at best, but a 
slightly improved conventional fetter, or mould 
for the forming mind. When the prophet peti- 
tioned, “ Revive thy work in the midst of the 
years,” he, doubtless, had reference to a work 
which begins in introversion, and which included 
self-examination, and a scrupulous controversy 
with maxims and methods, which have no pres- 
ent warrant, but a prevalent worldly consent and 
practice. The life of the church is the ordained 
“light of the world;” not the life of the world, 
the light of the church. The true members of 
the church universal in all ages, inasmuch as 
they individually build upon the immediate rev- 
elation of that Divine Word, which, in the ful- 
ness of time, “ was made flesh and dwelt among 
men,” are in all ages prepared to sound the 
warning, “ say ye not a confederacy,” but “ sanc- 
tify the Lord God in your hearts.” Build upon 
the real rock of Peter, upon that true and 
abiding mystery of Christ, which underlies, or 
has underlain, all true precedent, ritual, and his- 
tory ; but build not upon even the best precedent, 
ritual, or history, not even upon the knowledge, 
or tradition of Christ himself after the flesh, or 
you must tend, however gradually and insen- 
sibly, to that self-styled “Catholic church,” of 
which it is an essential tenet, not so much that 
its life shall be “ hid with Christ in God,” as that 
it shall be a visible institution in the sight of the 
world. RicHarD RANDOLPH. 
Sixth Month, 19th, 1890. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.’> 


Canada Yearly Meeting. 

The different sittings of this Meeting com- 
menced on Sixth-day, the 20th of Sixth Month, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., with an attendance of repre- 
sentatives from the Quarterly Meetings equal to 
other years, but the number of members present 
was less than usual. 

There were also in attendance, Friends from 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, and New York, some of whom presented 
certificates, expressive of unity, from their 
Monthly, and Quarterly Meetings; their com- 
pany, and labors in the meeting were received 
as a further token of the Lord’s goodness to, and 
remembrance of us as a people. 

Epistles were received from Western, Kansas, 
Iowa, Ohio, and New England Yearly Meetings, 
the reading of which was minuted as having 
been comforting, encouraging, and instructive. 

The session on Seventh-day, and a part of that 
on Second-day, were principally taken up with 
reading the Queries and Answers.—This exami- 
nation of thé state of the church, elicited much 
good counsel and advice, an epitome of which 
was placed on the minutes to be sent to the Sub- 
ordinate Meetings. 

Information was received of a change in the 


times of holding Norwich Monthly, and Pye 
parative Meetings; the latter is now held on the 
first Fourth-day in each month, at 10 o’el 
A. M., in the Fourth to the Tenth Months in. 
clusive, and at 11 A. M., in the Eleventh to the 
Third Months inclusive. The Monthly Meet. 
ing is held on the second Fourth-day in each 
month, at the same hours. 

Norwich Quarterly Meeting is to be held on 
the first Seventh-day, after the second Fourth. 
day, in Third, Sixth, Ninth, and Twelfth Months, 
at 10 A. M., in Sixth and Ninth Months, and at 
11 A. M., in Third and Twelfth Months. 

A Testimony of Norwich Monthly Meeting of 
Women Friends, concerning that faithful Friend 
and minister, Lydia P. Stover, deceased, was read 
and ordered to be printed with the minutes of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The Meetings for Divine Worship, on First 
day, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 3 o’clock, P.M, 
held in the Yearly Meeting-house, were well 
attended, many from the neighborhood comin 
in to sit with Friends; and may well be said to 
have been times of refreshing from the Lord. 

A committee was appointed to procure the 
printing of a sufficient number of copies of our 
discipline, so that each family may be provided 
with one; and to distribute the same when ob- 
tained. 

The following Friends were appointed corres 
pondents for the meeting: Allan M. Dorland, 
Wellington, Ont.; William V. Richardson, Pick- 
ering, Ont., and George Rorke, Thornbury, 
Ontario. 

The meeting concluded on Third-day the 24th; 
commemorating the condescension and love of 
our Heavenly Father, in granting the over 
shadowing of his presence, during the different 
sessions thereof. 

A Meeting for Worship was held at 3 P. M, 
which was a solemn parting season, in which 
covenants were made of greater faithfulness to, 
and a closer walk with God. 

Friends, with few exceptions, left the follow- 
ing morning by early trains, for their respective 
destinations; many expressing thankfulness for 
the enjoyment of the meeting, which they be 
lieved amply repaid the sacrifice necessarily 
made in attending. 


The above account was forwarded by a mem- 
ber of Canada Yearly Meeting. A letter re 
ceived from another Friend in that country, 
says :— 

“ A deep baptism has been poured out on our 
younger Friends, at this Yearly Meeting—many 
of them afresh realizing the great responsibility 
resting upon them, seeing so many of the fathers 
and mothers are being removed, and how soon 
they will be called to fill their places. * * * 
Love and harmony has prevailed in all our 
meetings, and Friends have been brought very 
near together in spirit.” 


A Soft Answer—The Bible says: “A sof 
answer turneth away wrath.” The Irish Time 
tells of a case in which a gentle action served 
the same purpose: “A brave, active, intelligent 
terrier, belonging to a lady-friend, one day die 
covered a monkey, belonging to an itinerant or 
gan-grinder, seated upon a bank within the 
grounds, and at once made a dash for him, 
The monkey, who was attired in jacket and hat, 
awaited the onset, in such undisturbed tranquil- 
lity that the dog halted within a few feet of bim 
to reconnoitre. Both animals took a long, steady 
stare at each other, but the dog evidently was 
recovering from his surprise, and was about t 
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make a spring for the intruder. At this critical 
iyncture, the monkey, who had remained per- 
fectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw and grace- 
fully saluted by lifting his hat. The effect was 
magical. The dog’s head and tail dropped, and 
he sneaked off to the house, refusing to leave it 
until his polite but mysterious guest had depar- 
ted.” It takes two to quarrel always, and if one 
won't, the other can’t. 





The ‘‘ Dies Ira.” 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF. 


Three hymns stand in the first rank of Latin 
Church poems, and perhaps of all religious 
lyrics: the Dies Ire of Thomas a Celano, the 
Stabat Mater of Giacopéne da Todi, and the Jesu 
dulcis Memoria of St. Bernard. They have cer- 
tainly never been surpassed. The first is the 
sublimest, the second tke tenderest, the third 
the sweetest, hymn of the Middle Ages. The 
Dies Ire is a judgment hymn, the Stabat Mater 
a passion hymn, the Jesu dulcis Memoria a Jesus 
hymn. All date from the ages, which built the 
cathedrals, witnessed the crusades, produced the 
systems of scholastic philosophy and theology, 
and, at a later stage, prepared, through the re- 
vival of letters, the way for the Reformation and 
the higher modern civilization. The Middle 
Ages have passed, and can never be resuscitated, 
but what was pure and true and good in any 
age is immortal, and “ a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 

The Dies Ire takes its name from its first two 
words, “ Day of Wrath,” which are borrowed 
from the Bible; namely, the description of the 
terrible-day of judgment in Zephaniah 1: 15, 
16, according to the Latin Version of St. Jerome 
which was in universal use in Western Christen- 
dom during the Middle Ages, as it is still in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Those words strike 
the keynote, and should not be changed in a 
translation. The poem is usually traced to 
Thomas of Celano, in Italy, a friend and biog- 
rapher of St. Francis of Assisi, and Superior of 
the Franciscan convents at Cologne, Mayence, 
Worms and Spires. He died in his native 
country in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
about A. D. 1260 (five years before the birth of 
Dante). This pious monk wrote the hymn in 
his lonely cell for his own edification, without 
dreaming that he would thereby edify unborn 
millions in languages and countries he never 
heard of. Like the cathedral builders, he for- 

t his own name in the grandeur of his theme. 

e felt that nothing is great but God, and noth- 
ing real but eternity. 

The hymn is a soliloquy, a meditation on the 
terrible day of judgment, when all men shall be 
summoned before the throne of an infinitely holy 
God to answer for every thought, word, and 
deed. It brings before us the awful theme with 
afew startling words from the Scriptures, de- 
scribes the collapse of the world, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the appearance of the Judge, 
the opening of the books, the trembling of sin- 
ners, the award of eternal bliss and eternal woe. 
It expresses the sinner’s sense of guilt and dis- 
may, and ends with a prayer for the mercy of 
the Saviour, who died for sinners, who pardoned 
Mary Magdalene and promised the penitent 
robber on the cross a seat in Paradise. 

But what constitutes the infinite superiority 
of the Dies Ire over all judgment hymns, in any 
language? It is, in the first place, the intensity 
of pious feeling with which the poet brings his 
awful theme before the reader. He hears, as it 


were, the trumpet of the archangel and the com- 
motion of the graves; he sees the rising of the 
dead, and the Son of man, in tremendous majes- 
ty, opening the books of ages, dividing the 
sheep from the goats, and pronouncing the irre- 
vocable sentence of life and death eternal ; and 
he pleads in the spirit of the sincerest repentance 
for mercy, mercy, and nothing but mercy. 
The poem is a cry from the depth of personal 
experience of sin and grace, and irresistibly 
draws every earnest reader into sympathetic ex- 
citement. 

The second element of the incomparable power 
of the Dies Ire is its classical diction, which for 
simplicity and sublimity, brevity and force, dig- 
nity and melody has no equal, still less a supe- 
rior, in-any literature. 

The Dies Ire, as a whole, has been more fre- 
quently translated than any other poem or book 
except the Bible. There are from eighty toa 
hundred German, and over one hundred and 
fifty English translations. America has taken 
a very prominent part in this work. I have 
collected translations from Roman Catholics, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
German and Dutch Reformed ministers and 
laymen, which would make a little volume by 
themselves. 

The most distinguished American translator 
isa physician, Dr. Abraham Coles, of Scotch 
Plains, in New Jersey. He has made no less 
than seventeen distinct versions. 

Among the double-rhymed translations of 
English writers, that of Dr. William Irons, who 
died in 1883, is considered the best. I give it 
here at the close. 

The following is Dr. Irons’ version : 


1. Day of Wrath! O Day of mourning! 
See! once more the cross returning— 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning! 


2. O what fear man’s bosom rendeth, 
When from heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 


3. Wondrous sound the Trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchers it ringeth,» 
All before the throne it bringeth! 


4. Death is struck, and Nature quaking— 
All creation is awaking, 
To its Judge an answer making! 


5. Lo, the Book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ;— 
Thence shall judgment be awarded. 


6. When the Judge his seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unaveng’d remaineth. 


7. What shall I, frail man, be pleading ? 
Who for me be interceding ?— 
When the just are mercy needing. 


8. King of majesty tremendous, 
Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity ! then befriend us! 


<. 


. Think, kind Jesus—my salvation 
Caus’d thy wondrous Incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation ! 


10. Faint and weary Thou hast sought me, 
On the Cross of suffering bought me :— 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


ll. Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant Thy gift of absolution, 
Ere that reckoning-day’s conclusion ! 


12. Guilty, now I pour my moaning, 
All my shame with anguish owning ; 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant groaning ; 


13. Thou the sinful woman savest ; 
Thou the dying thief forgavest 
And to me a hope vouchsafest. 


14. Worthless are my prayers and sighing, 
Yet, good Lord, in grace complying, 
Rescue me from fires undying! 


15. With Thy favor’d sheep, O place me! 
Nor among the goats abase me; 
But to Thy right hand upraise me. 


16. While the wicked are confounded, 
Doom’d to flames of wo unbounded, 
Call me, with Thy saints surrounded. 


17. Low I kneel, with heart-submission ; 
See, like ashes, my contrition— 
Help me in my last condition! 


18. Ah! that Day of tears and mourning! 
From the dust of earth returning, 
Man for judgment must prepare him ;— 
Spare! O God, in mercy spare him! 
Lord, who didst our souls redeem, 
Grant a blessed Requiem! Amen. 
S. S. Times. 





For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 
Some Observations on Missionary Labor in the 
Society of Friends. 


[The following remarks have been forwarded 
for insertion in THe FrRrenp, by a concerned 
member who thinks they will give satisfaction 
to many of its readers. We are quite prepared 
to endorse the view it upholds—that it is the 
Master’s immediate call to each one personally, 
that becomes his authority to enter into any 
particular field of labor. If it were not for the 
outward views of some under our name at the 
present day, it would not seem necessary to re- 
mark, that where the writer speaks of “ bap- 
tizing,” he refers not to the use of water, but to 
the bringing of the hearers under the influence 
of the Spirit of Christ—a power which the 
Head of the Church at times bestows upon 
those whom He calls into service as his minis- 
ters.— Ep. ] 


With the object which the missionary organi- 
zations labor for, every Christian Friend must 
be in sympathy, and ought to stand ready for 
his required part therein; namely, the promotion 
of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour in the 
hearts of men. 

Whether each individual’s place is in a for- 
eign field or nearer home, is to be known only 
by a sense of the Master’s will, under the imme- 
diate witness of his Spirit. A sense of the de- 
sirableness of labor in any particular locality, 
is not the requisite authority for entering upon 
it. It is not our sense of the need, but the 
Master’s immediate call, to one personally, that 
becomes his authority to enter in. 

No text of Scripture is my call to go hither or 
thither, except as livingly applied to me by the 
Spirit as my marching order. For instance, the 
injunction: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” or, “Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” is an in- 
junetion to “go, baptizing;” for which, without 
authority to baptize into the Divine name, there 
is no commission. What God hath joined to- 
gether—the “Go and preach” and the “ bap- 
tizing ”"—let not men put asunder, or assume 
authority in the former without authority in the 
latter. So the commission to go is confined to 
the baptizing power of the Holy Spirit, con- 
straining the messenger, showing him his field— 
covering his flock under the authority of his 
ministry, and gathering them into the name of 
Him to whom the gathering of the people shall 
be. No society can bestow this commission ; 
But a Christian Society, if it be gathered under 
the right sense of it, may acknowledge that the 
messenger has the commission, or their unity with 
him in it. A society while acknowledging gifts 
may not undertake to supply fields. It may 
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pray the Lord of the harvest to do that, and it 
may speed the laborer on his mission by material 
contributions. But as an organization for filling 
places, because it apprehends a need in those 
places, it would presume upon a Divine preroga- 
tive. It can go no farther than to be a society 
for the encouragement of individual faithfulness 
to the word of Life as manifest to each soul. 

The Society of Friends is established to be 
such a missionary society as this. It is banded 
together for the upholding of certain principles 
of life. It must have confidence in any who 
propose to labor as representatives of its Chris- 
tian profession, before giving its official creden- 
tials that they do truly represent the Gospel as 
held by us. It has the right of jurisdiction over 
all publications or persons operating under its 
name, to represent its profession in the world at 
large. If irresponsible and volunteer associa- 
tions of its members arise independently of its 
Discipline, still to represent its name in pro- 
fessed Christian work abroad, they travel on the 
firm’s name without the firm’s endorsement, and 
force the parent Society to clear itself from the 
unauthorized responsibility. 

A Yearly Meeting cannot assume the respon- 
sibility of every movement which portions of its 
members may enter upon borrowing its name, 
ora name bearing that construction. It may 
have sympathy with the same cause, but cannot 
be responsible for any private or social move- 
ment that may come up under its assumed name, 
no matter how good the cause. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
House Wrens.—The following letter describes 
some of the habits of these lively little songsters. 
“We have been more than usually interested 


this year in a pair of house wrens, that built 
their nest in a box that I had fastened against 
the end of our carriage house for that purpose, 
they appeared here near the last of Fourth Mo. ; 
the male coming a few days in advance of the 
female, which I believe is common among most 
birds that go south to winter, and after inspecting 
the box and surroundings for several days, com- 
menced carrying twigs, hair, feathers, etc. into 
the box in a very industrious manner, and while 
the female laid her eggs, and during the time 
of incubation, the male was very merry, singing 
at times with great energy, and when the young 
birds appeared, the caretakers were very indus- 
trious, and would feed them with spiders, cat- 
erpillars, etc., every few minutes during the day, 
and the male would frequently dart down and 
strike us on the head when we came near the 
box, and we often amused ourselves by encour- 
aging his pugnacious habits, by holding a hand 
up towards him, when he would fly down and 
strike it with his bill. However about two days 
before the young birds were ready to leave the 
nest, we missed him and his vivacious song, and 
of course were fearful that “ Kitty Gray” had 
made a meal of him, and we watched and listen- 
ed in vain for him and his cheerful notes. The 
mother wren doubled her diligence in the mean 
time and got the six young birds out of the nest 
and safely away during the second day after we 
missed the male bird. And about nine days 
after that we noticed two wrens about the trees 
in the yard, and I put up a new box a few feet 
from where the old one had been, but one day 
my wife saw one of the birds alight where I had 
removed the old box from to thoroughly heat 
it in the oven of the stove to destroy any insects 
that might be in it, and from the fact of its 
alighting on that spot against a perpendicular 


part, we concluded that at least one of the same 
pair of wrens had returned, and I then fastened 
up the old box in the same place, and they soon 
began to fix up and refit the old nest, and the 
female is now sitting on another nest of eggs, 
and the male proves himself to be the same 
identical bird that was here before, by his pug- 
nacious habit of darting down and striking us 
on the head or hand, and which we often en- 
courage him to do. We have often thought 
from their tameness that the same pair of wrens 
return from year to year to the same place or 
box. And several years ago we had proof that 
some of the same brood return to the same neigh- 
borhood. It happened that a pair of wrens that 
had built in a box in our yard brought out a 
brood of seven young birds, one of which had 
one leg bent back at a right angle at the knee 
joint, and two years afterwards, that bird or one 
with a leg situated in the same inconvenient po- 
sition came to our yard in the spring of the 
year, but left in a few days, but we do not know 
where it settled that summer.— Charles L. War- 
ner. 

Chinese Plants—At Chusan I met for the 
first time, the beautiful Glycina sinensis wild on 
the hills, where it climbs among the hedges and 
on trees, and its flowering branches hang in 
graceful festoons by the sides of the narrow roads 
which lead over the mountains. The Ficus nitida, 
so common around all the houses and temples 
in the south, is here unknown; and many of 
those beautiful flowering genera which are only 
found on the tops of the mountains in the south 
have here chosen less exalted situations. I 
allude more particularly to the Azaleas, which 
abound on the hill-sides of the island. Most 
people have seen and admired the beautiful azal- 
eas which are brought to the Chiswick fétes, and 
which, as individual specimens, surpass in most 
instances those which grow and bloom on their 
native hills; but few can form any idea of the 
gorgeous and striking beauty of these azalea-clad 
mountains, where on every side, as far as our 
vision extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers 
of dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 
Nor is it the azalea alone which claims our ad- 
miration ; clematises, wild roses, honey-suckles, 
the Glycina noticed above and a hundred others, 
mingle their flowers with them, and make us 
confess that China is indeed the “ central flowery 
land.” 

The tallow-tree (Stillingia sebifera) is abun- 
dant in the valleys of Chusan, and large quanti- 
ties of Tallow and oil are yearly extracted from 
its seeds ; tallow-mills are erected in several parts 
of the island for this purpose. 

The Laurus camphora, or camphor-tree, ‘is 
also abundant, but no camphor is extracted or 
exported from the island. The green-tea shrub 
( Thea viridis) is cultivated everywhere ; but, if 
we except a small quantity which is annually 
sent over to the main-land—to Ning-po and the 
adjacent towns—the whole of the produce is 
used by the inhabitants themselves. Every 
small farmer and cottager has a few plants on 
his premises, which he rears with considerable 
care, but seems to have no wish to enter on its 
cultivation on a larger scale. Indeed, it is ques- 
tionable if it would answer, as the soil is scarce- 
ly rich enough; and, although the shrub grows 
pretty well, it is far from being so luxuriant as 
it is in the larger tea districts on the main land. 
The forests of different varieties of bamboo are 
very striking, and give a kind of tropical char- 
acter to the Chusan scenery. I do not know 
anything more beautiful than the yellow bamboo, 
with its clean and straight stem, and graceful 


top and branches waving in the breeze.—Fop, 
tune’s travels in China. 

Snakes—One of the snakes most common 
eaten isthe Australian python (Morelia vari 
the largest snake found in Australia, which here 
in Northern Queensland may even attain g 
length of more than twenty feet. During win. 
ter it seems to prefer staying in the large clu 
ters of ferns found on the trunks of trees, At 
night it seeks shelter from the cold among the 
leaves, but during the daytime it likes to bask 
in the sunshine, which enables the natives to 
discover and kill it with their clubs. If attacked 
it may bite with its many and sharp teeth, but 
the wound produced is not dangerous. They 
ferns grow in wreaths round the large trunks of 
trees and look like the topsails of a ship, but 
they are far more numerous, and like the orchids, 
which grow pretty much in the same manner, 
are constant objects of interest to the natives, 
for in them they find not only snakes, but also 
rats and other small mammals. They, therefore, 
as a rule, take the trouble to climb the trees to 
make the necessary search. They discover the 
snakes at a great distance, though the wreaths 
may be fifty to sixty yards above the ground, 

We were at one time travelling along one of 
the mountain streams, while the blacks as usual 
kept a sharp look-out and examined the numer. 
ous clusters of fern in the scrub. Suddenly they 
discovered something lying on the edge of one of 
these fern clusters, but very high in the air, 
Notwithstanding their keen eyesight, they were 
unable to make out whether it was a serpent or 
a broken branch, so a young boy, whom I usu 
ally called Willy, climbed up in a neighboring 
tree to investigate the matter. Ere long he 
called down to us, Vindcheh! vindcheh /—that 
is, Snake! snake! I was very much surprised, 
for the object looked to me like an old leafless 
limb of a tree. Willy came down at once, and 
lost no time in ascending the tree where the ser- 
pent was lying. 

When he had obtained a foothold near the 
fern wreath, he broke off a large branch and be- 
gan striking the serpent, which now showed 
signs of life. The lazy snake soon received so 
many blows on the head that it fell down, and 
proved to be more than ten feet long. While 
we were taking a look at it we heard Willy, 
whom it was almost impossible to discover 8 
high up in the tree, call down that he had found 
another snake, and this made the blacks 
jubilant. 

It seemed, however, to be more difficult for 
Willy to get this snake down, for it was protec 
ted among the leaves, and he was obliged to use 
his stick with all his might in order to drive it 
out. At last it tried to make its escape, and 
crept out over the edge of the wreath of ferns in 
order to lay hold of the tree-trunk, but the dis 
tance was too great and it slipped. It could not 
get back, for Willy stood there striking it, and 
so this serpent, which was more than sixteen feet 
long, fell off; in coming down it struck the 
crown of a palm-tree, which broke its fall, and 
quick as lightning, it coiled itself round the 
trunk of the tree like a corkscrew. Willy did 
not give up. He came down, and a 
climbed up in the palm-tree to his victim, whi 
was, however so tenacious of life that it did not 
let go its hold until its head was crushed. 

When we came to look for the former serpent 
we were astonished to find it gone. We 
searched carefully every where among the stone 
on the bank of the river, but it was not to be 
found, and we had given up the search when 
Willy, to our surprise, came dragging it behind 
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him. He had found it at the bottom of a hole 
in the river, and had dived after it. 

These serpents are wonderfully tenacious of 
life. The one in question was apparently dead 
and motionless when we left it, still it had been 
able to crawl twenty paces and keep itself hidden 
atthe bottom of a hole in the river-bed. 

The natives, being anxious to secure them- 
selves against other mishaps of this sort, decided 
to roast the serpents at once. But, as we had 
not time for this, they procured a withy band 
from a lawyer-palm, tied the two together until 
we returned in the evening, and made them fast 
toa tree, round the trunk of which the serpents 
coiled themselves. When we passed the place 
jn the afternoon there was still life in them, but 
they were soon despatched, put together in bun- 
dies, and carried to the camp to be roasted for 
supper-—Lumholtz’s travels in Australia. 


Items, 


Newspaper Lotteries.—Josiah W. Leeds publishes 
in The Christian Statesman a protest against a scheme 
that has been latterly introduced in some of the 
newspapers of endeavoring to increase their circu- 
lation by offering prizes to such buyers of their 
paper as make successful guesses as to the base ball 
club which will be successful in winning a game. 

To the managers of such papers he commends 
the following language of Governor Nicholls of 
Louisiana : 

“Tf the idea recently advanced that the presence 
among us of a lottery is a blessing and a boon, were 
entertained seriously and really by any large part 
of our population, we would not be entitled to rate 
very high in the scale of civilization or of morality, 
either private or public. That institution ought to 
be destroyed on both political and moral grounds. 
Lotteries not only fall under the classification of 
gambling, but of gambling of the very worst descrip- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States, 

aking on that subject, said: ‘Experience has 
shown that the common forms of gambling are in- 
nocuous when placed in contrast with the widespead 
pestilence of lotteries. The former is confined to a 
few persons and places, but the latter infests the 
whole community. It enters every dwelling, it 
reaches every class, it preys upon the hard earn- 
ings of the poor and it plunders the ignorant and 
simple.’ ” 

J. W. Leeds adds the following comment :— 

“Tn the present instance, it is not the expendi- 
ture of a cent or ten cents in the scheme that is of 
any particular consequence, but it is the principle 
which is involved of perchance getting a large re- 
turn on a very small outlay. It is the mischief 
which is done when one so far loses his sense of 
self-respect and integrity as to lend himself in the 
least to any undertaking or scheme that bears the 
taint of gambling. And what is to become of baxe 
ball as a game, when it is thus brought into such 
disreputable association? What, likewise, is the 
value to be placed on the editorial condemnation 
of the Louisiana lottery, when it emanates from a 
paper which issues a prospectus of guessing or bet- 
ting, with valuable prizes, to promote its circula- 
tion 2” 


The Christian Advocate of New York, in its cor- 
respondence from England, says :— 

“A very important step in the direction of put- 
ting down gambling has Som taken by the Govern- 
ment. For some time the newspapers in their 
advertising columns have offered prizes for compe- 
titions, These competitions, in which the public 
have been invited to take part, have not been liter- 
ary,or in any way educational. They have been 
of the nature of lotteries; they have not depended 
on the skill of the competitors, but on sheer chance ; 
and they have undoubtedly fostered the spirit of 
gambling, which has been rapidly spreading among 
all classes. Such competitions are now declared to 
be illegal, and a strong blow has been struck at 
What threatened to be a very grave evil. 


Total Abstinence from a Business Point of View.— 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has 








sent to each of its employees a circular containing 
these words: “This company will not, under any 
circumstances, employ men who are in the habit of 
becoming intoxicated.” All employees known to 
frequent drinking-places must be warned to discon- 
tinue the practice or quit the company’s service. 
Employees will be discharged if intoxicated either 
on or off duty. No person discharged for intoxica- 
tion will be re-employed.” Similar action has been 
taken by other companies. This movement is not 
inaugurated in the interest of prohibition or temper- 
ance, but in the interest of business. The safety of 
travellers depends on the sobriety of railroad em- 
ployees. The saloon would wreck trains and 
slaughter travellers on every railroad every day in 
the year if it could have free course. 


Christianity Amongst Convicts.—The following is 

extracted from a tract issued by the Howard Asso- 
ciation, London: 
“ One of the most striking instances of the power 
of Christianity over prisoners is afforded by the suc- 
cessful labors of a Medical Officer of Convicts, Dr. 
Colin A. Browning, R. N. 

“ Between the years 1831 and 1848, Dr. Browning 
was engaged as Surgeon-superintendent of convict 
ships, during the long voyages between England 
and Tasmania. Nine times he was entrusted with 
the direction of large parties of these wretched out- 
casts from their country. They always included a 
number of the most depraved and desperate char- 
acters. When these were congregated together, 
within a small space, on shigboenl. for periods of 
four or five months, the difficulties of management 
were necessarily very great. Indeed, the voyages 
of convicts usually presented such scenes of hor- 
rible corruption and riotous insubordination, that 
the transport vessels were commonly spoken of as 
‘floating hells.’ Dr. Browning’s parties formed a 
most remarkable contrast to the general rule. 

“He records of one of his later voyages, ‘ The last 
words uttered to me by the prison officers of Mill- 
bank, were designed to impress on my mind that 
the men destined for embarkation were a most de- 
praved set, including some most desperate charac- 
ters. A friend, moreover, advised me never to ven- 
ture myself among them at night, or alone, or un- 
armed. Their character from England had reached 
Tasmania before they did, and the gentleman who 
came on board before debarkation told me that he 
understood that I had brought out the worst body 
of men that had ever been landed in the Colony.’ 
“The Doctor then says :—‘I can speak with con- 
fidence and gratitude of their behavior while under 
my authority, instruction, and discipline. Not a 
lash was inflicted, not an iron was seen on the 
prisoner’s decks. The kehavior of my men, after 
they had been a few weeks under Scriptural instruc- 
tion, prayer, and discipline, exceeded, in correct- 
ness and superiority of character, that of any other 
body of men ever committed to my care. Their 
advancement in Christian knowledge was amazing, 
though their fearful and most appalling ignorance 
of the Bible and of Redemption, when they came 
on board, was truly astounding and heartrending.’ 
“When this party (of 200) left Woolwich, for 
Hobart, 135 could neither read nor write. On their 
landing in the Colony, all could read. Seventy- 
six had learnt to write, 39 had signed the ‘ Total 
Abstinence,’ and 150 the ‘Temperance’ pledge. 
All were supplied with a Bible or Testament. And 
the Doctor mentions, ‘Out of their few remaining 
shillings, the prisoners, without my knowledge, 
subscribed among themselves the sum of £7 8s. 10d., 
as an expression of their gratitude to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Had they possessed 
more money, the sum would have been greater. 
Many of them gave all they had left in my hands.’ 
“When in charge of another party of 220 con- 
victs, sent out from England in the Theresa, the 
Doctor established thirty-three schools, in active 
operation on board, and again landed all the men 
able to read. Nota lash, nor an iron, was laid on 
any convict throughout the voyage. During the 
voyage in another ship, Dr. Browning proved that 
his decidedly religious, whilst practical and strict 
mode of treatment, was also successful in the man- 
agement of female convicts, who are generally even 
more difficult to govern than the worst of men. 

“ But one of his greatest triumphs was his voyage 


from Norfolk Island (of horrible history) to Tas- 
mania, in charge of 346 ‘old hands.’ A number of 
these had agreed to take a terrible revenge on some 
comrades who had been employed as constables 
over the others. But under the instruction and dis- 
cipline of Dr. Browning, this purpose was entirely 
abandoned. (Murder was a common crime among 
the Norfolk Island convicts at that period.) The 
Doctor landed his large party at their destination 
without having had a single punishment. He re- 
marks: ‘ The men were given to me in double irons; 
I debarked them without an iron clanking among 
them. I am told this is the first and only instance 
of convicts removed from Norfolk Island havin 
had their irons struck off during the voyage, an 
being landed totally unfettered. They are almost 
uniformly double-cross-ironed, and often chained 
down to the deck, everybody being afraid of them. 
I was among them at all hours, and the prison 
doors were never once shut during the day. To 
God be all the glory.’ ” 
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There is much instruction to be derived from 
some of the controversial writings of our early 
Friends, who, in their efforts to refute error often 
unfold the principles of the Gospel with much 
clearness. 

In commenting on a Catechism, written or 
endorsed by one Samuel Eaton, Edward Bur- 
rough quotes from it the assertion, ‘That the 
one standing rule, according to which God is to 
be sought, worshipped and served, is the Holy 
Scriptures; in which God hath revealed himself 
in all things which He would have believed and 
done.” 

To this he replies: “It is the Spirit of God 
that gave forth the Scriptures, which spirit was 
and is within the saints, that leadeth into all 
truth, and teacheth to know all things; and that 
Spirit of God only, is the standing rule to walk 
in, and to walk by; it was the rule to Abel, 
Enoch, and Abraham, and the rest of the holy 
fathers, that lived before any Scripture was writ- 
ten; and it was the rule to the prophets, to 
Christ and to the holy apostles ; they all followed 
the Spirit and walked in it; and spoke, and 
wrought, and acted as the Spirit of God within 
them moved them and led them; it was not the 
Scriptures, but the Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures, that was the standing, unchangeable, 
unerring rule of worshipping, serving and obey- 
ing the Lord God; and that same Spirit is the 
standing rule to us also: For the Apostle com- 
mandeth to walk in the Spirit; and that which 
we are to walk in is our rule; and as many as 
are the sons of God, are led by the Spirit of God; 
and then the Spirit is their rule, and that guides 
the feet in the way of peace; and in the Spirit 
is God worshipped ; for they that worship Him must 
worship Him in the Spirit and in the Truth ; and 
such He seeketh to worship Him ; for it is in the 
hearts of his people, and within them, that God 
revealeth himself by his Spirit: for it is the 
Spirit that revealeth the things of God ; and none 
knoweth the things of God, saving by the Spirit of 
God, and that revealeth God, and teacheth to 
worship God and to serve Him ; and the Serip- 
tures they declare of the rule and of the revela- 
tion of God, and are a declaration of all things 
which are to be believed and practised by the 
children of the Lord: so that the Scriptures are 
not the standing rule, but the Spirit that gave 
forth the Scriptures, that is the standing rule, 
in and through all generations.” 
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This is one of many evidences that might be 

roduced to show that while our early Friends 
high! valued the Scriptures as containing au- 
thentic records of the history of the Church in 
former ages, predictions of future events, state- 
ments of doctrine, and lively exhortations, which 
“holy men of old spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit ;’ yet they were careful not to 

ut anything in the place of Christ, as the 

eacher and Guide of his people. They believed 
that the Scriptures were profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction and for instruction in 
righteousness ; but at the same time they taught, 
as E. Burrough says, that “the knowledge of 
God’s kingdom, [the personal experience of his 
reign over all in the heart of each one of his 
servants], is not received from books, nor the 
teachings and traditions of men; but by the 
manifestation of the eternal Spirit, which doth 
lead into all truth, and reveals the mysteries of 
salvation.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 22d instant, in the House 
of Representatives an original package bill was passed 
by a vote of 176 to 38. It is a substitute for the Senate 
bill, which applies to intoxicating liquors only ; being 
applicable to all articles of commerce imported from 
one State to another. 

The Secretary of State has followed up his Reci- 
procity proposal, originally made to Congress in an 
official communication through the Executive, by a 
letter to Senator Frye, which has been generally re- 
ceived by the press of both parties with warm expres- 
sions of approbation. The political parties, however, 
while approving of the sentiments expressed in the 
letter, are widely divergent in their explanation. The 
Republicans think they are not inconsistent with the 
policy of protection, while the Democrats contend that 
they are decidedly free trade. Secretary Blaine says 
of the McKinley bill: 

“There is not a section or a line in the entire bill 
that will open a market for another bushel of wheat 
or another barrel of pork.” 

“Our foreign market for breadstuffs grows narrower. 
Great Britain is exerting every nerve to secure her 
bread supplies from India, and the rapid expansion of 
the wheat area in Russia gives us a powerful competi- 
tor in the markets of Europe.” 

A despatch from Paris, Texas, says that the pro- 
prietors of the Choctaw Orphan Asylum Lottery Com- 
pany have not abandoned the scheme yet. They de- 
clare that the United States Government has no right 
to interfere, and that they intend to proceed to hold a 
drawing and test their rights. 

Judge Haney, of Chamberlain, South Dakota, has 
sustained his temporary injunction closing the original 
package houses in that city. The grounds given for 
the decision are that the Enabling act admitting South 
Dakota to Statehood authorized the enactment of the 
prohibition clause in the State Constitution. The 
Enabling act having been passed by Congress subse- 
quent to the passage of the Inter-State Commerce law, 
therefore the Prohibition law has received the sanction 
of Congress, and the Supreme Court decision does not 
apply to South Dakota. 

hen the citizens of Leland, Iowa, learned that 
arties from a neighboring town contemplated open- 
ing an “original package” saloon in that place, they 
held a meeting and passed the following: That it be 
unlawfal to sell intoxicating liquors of any kind in 
Leland, and that any person violating this ordinance 
shall be tarred, feathered, and conducted out of the 
village. . 

Nearly all the celluloid companies of this country 
are about to form a trust with $6,000,000 capital. 

This years’s wheat yield in Northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota promises to be the best that it has been 
for ten years. 

Superintendent Porter, on the 16th instant, received 
a message from the Census Supervisor of Chicago, say- 
ing that his count makes the population of that city 
1,101,263. This puts Chicago in second place. The 
count is not official, but little variation is probable. 
He has also completed the official count of the popula- 
tion of the city of New York. The result shows a 
population of 1,513,501, which is an increase of about 
25.4 per cent. during the last decade. 


A telegram from Minneapolis says that the burning 
of 525 tons of binding twine in the great fire in that 
city on the 15th inst., will cause a sharp advance in 
the price of that article, especially in the Northwest. 
It is estimated that the 525 tons represent from one- 
half to seven-eighths of the entire amount on hand in 
the Twin Cities, and prices will go up from a half 
cent to over five cents a pound. This rise will affect 
the entire country. 

A terrible explosion occurred on the afternoon of 
the 15th instant, at King’s Powder Mills, on the Little 
Miami Railroad, 29 miles east of Cincinnati. Twelve 

rsons were killed and a dozen or more seriously in- 
jured. Two empty freight cars were being rolled on to 
a side track where a car containing 500 kegs of gun- 
powder was standing. As the cars struck there was a 
terrific explosion, and immediately afterward another 
car, containing 800 kegs of gunpowder, exploded, 
making 1300 kegs altogether. 

Up to the 16th of this month, twenty-five more 
bodies of victims of the Lake Pepin disaster had been 
recovered, making a total of 100 thus far. It is be- 
lieved that from 10 to 15 are still missing. 

The upper stories of the Western Union building in 
New York were destroyed by fire on the morning of 
the 18th instant. The flames spread with great ra- 
pidity, and the employés had difficulty in making 
their escape, seven being lowered from the roof by 
ropes. The Associate Press occupied one of the floors, 
and suffered great damage. The total loss is estimated 
at $1,000,000, the switchboard in the operating room 
alone costing $250,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 437 ; 116 less 
than during the previous week and 99 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing, 
208 were males and 229 females: 157 were under one 
year of age: 67 died of cholera infantum ; 46 of con- 
sumption ; 34 of diseases of the heart ; 31 of marasmus ; 
19 of inanition ; 19 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 18 of pneumonia; 12 of inflammation of the 
brain; 12 of dysentery; 12 of Bright’s disease; 12 of 
convulsions ; 11 of cancer ; 11 of old age; 10 of paralysis 
and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 4}’s, 103} ; 4’s 121}; currency 6’s, 
113 a 123. 

Corton ruled firm, but quiet. Small sales on a basis 
of 12% cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran was firm at $37.75 a $14.50 a 
ton as to quality. 

FrLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do. do., extras, $2.75 a $3.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$3.50 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $3.90 a $4.35; 
do., straight, $4.40 a $4.75; winter patent, $4.75 a 
$5.15; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.50; do. straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.80 a $5.15; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour is quiet but firm at 
$3.25 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 93 a 93} cts. 

No. 2 mixed cofn, 46 a 47 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 41} a 42 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 
cts.; medium, 43 a 48 cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 
3§ a 3] cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SuHEeEep.— Extra 5} a6 cts. ; good, 5} a5} cts. ; medium, 
43 a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; 
lambs, 4} a 8 cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 5§ a 5} cts.; common heavy, 5} a 
5} cts. 

Foreicn.—The New York World’s London corres- 
pondent says: “It is expected that before the session 
ends, Balfour will state whether he intends to accept 
Parnell’s proposal to constitute by statute a Board of 
Arbitrators to settle the disputes between landlord and 
tenants on a dozen estates in Ireland, where the plan 
of campaign is in operation. Tories and landlords 
have the idea that the funds for the support of the 
evicted tenants held by Parnell are nearly exhausted. 
They are influencing Balbour to refuse Parnell’s offer 
in the hope that the tenants may be starved out. This 
hope is the mainstay of the Tories at present. They 
believe that if the struggle can be kept going for a 
year or two more, the Irish party will have no funds 
to fight at the general election. As Parliament will 
reassemble in November, Balfour does not dare to in- 
crease the pressure of coercion during the autumn. 
The attacks in Parliament during the last fortnight 
have caused a relaxation of its most irritating features, 
even in Tipperary.” 

A meeting of the residents of the Island of Heligo- 
land, whose cession to Germany is provided for by the 
Anglo-German agreement, was held on the 21st inst., 
at which a grateful farewell address to the Queen of 
England. was adopted. . 


On the 15th instant the Madrid Gazette stated tha 
in the last two months there have been 445 cases of 
cholera in Spain. Of these, 251 were fatal. 

Ribot, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, hag 
notified the Powers that treaties have been concluded 
whereby the native chiefs on the Upper Niger agree to 
a French protectorate. 

A despatch from Vienna, dated the 16th i 
says: Intense heat prevails in Central Austria and jy 
the Alps, from Graubuenden to Lower Austria, The 
melting of the snow on the mountains has caused the 
affluents of the Danube to rise. The inhabitants are 
— alarmed. Much damage has already been 

one. 

Despatches dated the 15th instant, from Constantino- 
ple, state that a fire on the 12th, in the Stamboul quar. 
ter of that city, destroyed a thousand houses and 
ruined 125 timber merchants. The losses are estimated 
at $5,000,000; insurance, $320,000, in British com. 
panies. 

An English woman, resident in Syria, reports the 
discovery near Beyrout, of a bedstead made of gold and 
silver and inlaid with precious stones. An inscription 
upon it in English characters states, that it belonged to 
Eleanor, Queen of England. The bedstead was dis 
covered in a cave, and is supposed to have been placed 
there for security when Edward I left the East. 

The Premier of Melbourne, Australia, has intro- 
duced in Parliament a railroad bill providing for the 
construction of 1077 miles of country lines, and 39 
miles of suburban lines, the whole to cost £12,500,000, 
besides a grant from the Treasury of £2,000,000. He 
said that the scheme was necessary in order to meet 
the growth of the population which, as the census 
proved, was increasing faster than the population of 
America. The bill was well received. 

It is reported from the City of Mexico that a Guate 
malan army, 9,000 strong, has been defeated by the 
San Salvadorians, in their own territory, with heavy 
loss. The Guatemalan artillery was captured. The 
accuracy of the statement is doubted. A more recent 
despatch states that the fight was with Salvadorian 
insurgents. 

Wag Yin Wan, a wealthy Chinaman of San Fran 
cisco, has just purchased 15,000,000 acres of land on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Mexico, and will 
establish large Chinese colonies there at once. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Anna Horst, Pa., $1, to No. 27, vol, 
64; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Mary R 
Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J, 
$2, vol. 64; from Henry W. Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 64; 
from George P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from I. Powell 
Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Lydia T. King, Pa., $8, 
being $2 each for herself, Thomas Evans, Joseph E. 
Mickle, and Lydia K. Edge, vol. 64; from Hem 
Briggs, O., $4, to No. 52, vol. 64; from William J. 
Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Pardon Tucker, R. I, 
$2, vol. 64; from Samuel C. Gilbert, Pa., $12, being #2 
each for Joshua Cope, Sarah A. Gilbert, Albert Cope, 
Dillon Gibbons, Dorcas Price, and Ann Case, vol. 64; 
from David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Ear 
Kelley, Mass., $1, to No. 27, vol. 64; from Charles 
Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for Hannah Pancoast, 
$2, vol. 64; from Clarkson Sheppard, Mary S. Walton, 
and Phebe Rhoads, Pa., $2 each, vol. 64; from Samuel 
Biddle, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from John W. Biddle, 
Phila., $4, vol. 64, 2 copies; from S. W. Post, L. I, % 
being $2 each for Henry R. Post, Lydia Post, and 
Henrietta Titus, vol. 64; from Thomas Smith, Neb, 
$1, to No. 27, vol. 64; from Martha D. Allen, W. 
Phila., $8, being $2 each for herself, and for Amos W. 
House, Benjamin S. House, and Sarah T. House, Pa, 
vol. 64; from Alfred Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Wik 
liam M. Parker and Rachel F. Parker, Pa., $2 each, 
vol. 64. 


gas” Remittances received after Third-day evening wil 
not appear in the Receipls until the following week. 


NOTICES 
Westtown Boarpine Scnoon.—The fall and winte 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d. 
Parents and others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make immediate application to 
J.G. WittiaMs, Sup't., Westtown, Pa. 


Frrenps’ Liprary, No. 142, N. Sixteenth Stree 
Philadelphia, will be open during the Seventh aml 
Eighth months on Fifth days onLy, from 4 to 6 P. M. 
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